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THE AUTHOESHIP OF MACFLECKNOE 

Mr. Percy L. Babington's paper, " Dryden not the Author of 
MacFlechnoe," in the January (1918) number of the Modern 
Language Review is something of a shock to admirers of Dryden. 
Mr. Babington, who is preparing a long-needed edition of Oldham, 
has found in the Bodleian Library a manuscript volume, " entirely 
in Oldham's hand," containing, along with rough drafts, " a num- 
ber of [Oldham's] poems copied out fair for the printer, or to 
hand to friends. These fair copies are almost all dated and, in the 
case of published poems, the dates agree with those printed; in 
some cases the place of composition is also given. Amongst these 
I found MacFlechno, a Satyr, the date, A° 1678, being written in 
the top left-hand corner of the paper opposite the title, as was done 
in the case of the other poems." 

This striking piece of manuscript evidence has set Mr. Babington 
to reconsidering the grounds on which the poem has hitherto been 
ascribed to Dryden. Convincing as these grounds have seemed to 
editors of Dryden in the absence of any other claimant for the 
authorship, Mr. Babington shows that they are not unassailable. 
It is not my purpose here to canvass his arguments in detail. The 
weightiest of them, apart from the Bodleian manuscript, appear 
to be (1) that MacFlechnoe was publisht not by Tonson, who was 
then Dryden's regular publisher and who had brought out Absalom 
and Achitopliel, but by D. Green; and (2) that Dryden, if he had 
just written and publisht MacFlechnoe (October, 1682), would not 
have returned to the attack the next month in the Second Part of 
Absalom and Achitopliel (November, 1682). To these might have 
been added, as minor points, that MacFlecTcnoe appeared without 
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a preface, contrary to Dryden's unfailing practise in his satires and 
controversial pieces; and that it contains not the slightest allusion, 
apart from the " True-Blew-Protestant Poet " of the titlepage, to 
Shadwell's politics. If Dryden wrote MacFlechnoe in 1682 in 
answer to Shadwell's Medal of John Bayes, i. e. as part of the 
political quarrel then raging in which they were rival spokesmen, 
it is strange that he has never a word to say in it about Shadwell 
as a " Protestant Poet," nothing comparable to the " Og from a 
treason tavern rolling home " of the Second Part of Absalom and 
Achitophel. Indeed, he would naturally seize the opportunity 
offered by Tate's continuation to make good the omission. 

Another argument advanced by Mr. Babington is that Dryden 
would have been too magnanimous to satirize Flecknoe four years 
after his death, whereas Oldham might well enough have done so 
in the year of his death. But MacFlechnoe is a satire not upon 
Flecknoe, but upon Shadwell. Marvell's satire, and Oldham's own 
allusion in Horace his Art of Poetry Imitated, are sufficient evi- 
dence that Fleeknoe was a recognized type of literary absurdity, 
as Coryat had been at the beginning of the century, — or as Martin 
Tupper was fifty years ago. And if Dryden was too "magnani- 
mous " to have satirized Elecknoe four years after he was in his 
grave, what adjective would Mr. Babington apply to Dryden's treat- 
ment of Oldham? Oldham was a writer of marked ability in 
Dryden's own field who died young and poor, the very conditions 
which have always aroused the sympathy of literary men. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Babington's theory Dryden, availing himself of the 
ascription, in a pirated print, of Oldham's satire to " the author 
of Absalom and Achitophel," deliberately robbed his young friend's 
fame of what should have been its chief ornament, twice 1 in later 
years pluming himself upon the merits of MacFleclcnoe. Had he 
already decided to claim the work as his own when, the year after 
Oldham's death, he wrote his lines To the Memory of Mr. Oldham ? 
They have heretofore seemed a beautiful and warm-hearted tribute 
from an acknowledged master of letters to a gifted fellow poet cut 
off before his prime ; but viewed in the light of this new hypothesis 
they take on a suggestion of sardonic humor : 

1 If Spence's report is to be trusted. The mention of MacFlecknoe in the 
Essay on Satire could have been understood only as a claim of authorship; 
the fact that it would have admitted a different interpretation in case of 
necessity certainly does not add to the magnanimity of the transaction. 
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Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think and call my own — 

convey, the wise it call. 

Moreover, it is not easy to see why Oldham, even if the piece was 
publisht without his knowledge, should have let it go unclaimed. 
He was no more indifferent to fame than most poets are. He lived 
fourteen months after the publication of MacFlecknoe, and was 
busy in the last year of his life making up a volume of verses to be 
marketed on the reputation of the Satyrs upon the Jesuits. To 
this volume he prefixt an "Advertisement" 2 in which he shows 
himself as solicitous of fame and as ready to defend his work, 
especially his satires, against criticism as any other self-conscious 
poet. In another " Advertisement," 3 speaking of the Satyr against 

2 If I have rightly understood the make-up of my copy of Oldham. 
Babington says that Oldham's works were publisht as follows : ( 1 ) Satyrs 
upon the Jesuits, 1681. (2) Some New Pieces "by the Author of Satyrs 
upon the Jesuits," 1681. (3) Poems and Translations "by the Author of 
Satyrs upon the Jesuits," 1683. (4) Remains of Mr. John, Oldham in 
Verse and Prose, 1684. "These four volumes (with the addition of two 
Odes which appeared later) formed Oldham's Works, of which editions 
appeared in 1684, 1686, 1694," and later. My copy seems to be of the 1686 
edition, but it does not exactly fit this description. It is made up of 
four different volumes bound together and supplied with a title-page (dated 
1686) and a table of contents covering all four parts. But each part has 
its separate title-page and pagination, and the last two have their own 
tables of contents; The Passion of Byblis in Book I has also an inde- 
pendent title-page (date 1685), and so has the Pindaric on Morwent in 
the Remains (date 1687), but without separate pagination. The titles 
and dates of the four parts are: (1) Satyrs upon the Jesuits: Written in 
the Year 1679. And some other Pieces by the same Hand. The Third Edi- 
tion Corrected. London: Printed for Joseph Hindmarsh, at the Black Bull 
in Cornhill. 1685. (2) Poems and Translations by John Oldham. London: 
Printed for Joseph Hindmarsh, at the Golden Ball in Cornhill. MDCLXXXIV. 
( 3 ) Poems, and Translations. By John Oldham. London. Printed for Jos. 
Hindmarsh, Bookseller to his Royal Highness, at the Black Bull in Cornhill, 
1683. (4) Remains of Mr John Oldham in Verse and Prose. London: 
Printed for Jo. Hindmarsh, at the Golden Ball over against the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill. 1687. It will be observed that my copy has two 
volumes of Poems and Translations, the first dated 1684, the second 1683. 
Each of the four volumes has an " advertisement " prefixt, the first three by 
Oldham himself, the fourth by the publisher. The reference above is to that 
prefixt to the 1684 volume, which I assume to have appeared originally in 
1683. 

3 Prefixt to the Satyrs upon the Jesuits in my copy. 
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Vertue, he says that " at first he intended it not for the publick, 
nor to pass beyond the privacy of two or three Friends ; but seeing 
it had the Fate to steal abroad in Manuscript, and afterwards in 
Print, without his knowledg; he now thinks it a Justice due to his 
own Eeputation, to have it come forth without those faults, which 
it has suffered from Transcribers and the Press hitherto." Is this 
the man to let his most brilliant piece of work go unclaimed while 
he is eking out a volume with such stuff as his lines " to Cosmelia " 
and his translation " out of Voiture "? 

Mr. Babington's arguments from internal evidence, viz. (1) from 
Oldham's admiration for Boileau (whose Le Lutrin is the French 
precursor of English mock-heroics), (2) from the parody of lines 
in Cowley's Davideis, (3) from the allusions to Jonson, and (4) 
from the " coarseness " of MacFlecJcnoe, may be allowed to stand 
for what they are worth, with the reminders that (1) Dry den can- 
not be supposed to have been unfamiliar with Boileau, (2) Cowley, 
" the darling of my youth," would most naturally afford suggestions 
for parody to the mature Dryden, (3) the allusions to Jonson are 
invited by Shadwell's profest imitation of Jonson's dramatic tech- 
nique, and, even if they were not, are hardly more than the com- 
monplaces of literary criticism in that day, and (4) that to assign 
MacFlecknoe away from Dryden on the ground of coarseness will 
probably seem strange to those who remember Absalom and Achito- 
phel 1. 574 and Dryden's expansion of certain passages in The 
Nonne Preestes Tale. His chief point, of course, is the external 
argument from the Bodleian manuscript. Even that might, con- 
ceivably, be met by the assumption that Oldham copied the satire 
out because he admired it, and affixt the date 1678 as that of the 
action, i. e. the time when Fleckno, dying, bequeathed the realm 
of dulness to Shadwell. But further consideration of this point 
must await the fuller account of the manuscript which Mr. Bab- 
ington will no doubt give in his edition of Oldham. In the mean- 
time, the following observations on the rime technique of the two 
poets may be in point. 

In the lines " To the Memory of Mr. Oldham " prefixt to Old- 
ham's Remains in 1684 Dryden, after pointing out that their souls 
were "cast in the same Poetick mould" but that Oldham, tho 
younger, had anticipated him in satire (" The last set out the 
soonest did arrive"), continues: 
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early ripe ! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing Age have added more? 
It might (what Nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native Tongue. 
But Satyr needs not those, and Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 

maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of Rhime. 

What was it that Oldham's acknowledged poems lacked of the 
numbers of his native tongue ? 

The Satyrs upon the Jesuits are in pretty regular end-stopt 
couplets or triplets. 4 There are six incomplete lines; but this can 
hardly be what Dryden referred to, since, besides the warrant for 
it in Vergil, Dryden himself uses the same liberty. 5 Of the 
strained rhythm and difficult sense of Donne's satires, still clearly 
traceable in Marvell, Oldham has hardly more than Dryden him- 
self. The contrast between " the harsh cadence of a rugged line " 
and "the dull sweets of Rhime" suggests that it was rather euphony, 
verbal melody, than the ordering of accents that Dryden had in 
mind. 6 If we examine the rimes of the two poets we shall find a 
very markt difference between them. Dryden's rimes are far 
enough from being exact in some respects. He rimes long and 
short vowels together regardlessly, e. g. smiled-filled, abode-God, 
jet-feet, and any back-vowel with any other back-vowel before n. 
This is one of the respects in which Pope was more ' correct ' than 
Dryden. Oldham's rimes in this respect are still less exact than 
Dryden's, but it would not be easy to establish convincing cate- 
gories of distinction between them on this ground. When, however, 

4 There are 76 triplets in the 1100 lines of the Satyrs upon the Jesuits. 
This is a much larger proportion than Dryden uses in Absalom and Achl- 
tophel (8 in 1031 lines), and larger than he uses in The Medal (14 in 322 
lines ) , but somewhat less than he uses in The Hind and the Panther ( 203 
in 2592 lines). MacFlecknoe has 5 in 217 lines; a greater proportion than 
Absalom and Achitophel, less than The Medal. 

*E. g. Abs. and Achit. 1. 87, Religio Laid 1. 84. 

6 This is borne out by Oldham's use of the word cadence in the " Adver- 
tisement " already referred to, where, defending his satire against the 
charge of "roughness," he says: "I confess, I did not so much mind the 
Cadence, as the Sense and expressiveness of my words, and therefore chose 
not those, which were best disposed to placing themselves in Rhyme, but 
rather the more keen, and tuant, as being the most sutable to my Argu- 
ment." 
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we turn to consider the consonants we find a clear line of distinc- 
tion. Dryden practically never misrimes his consonants. Old- 
ham's rimes, on the other hand, are peculiarly slovenly in this 
respect. Since it is especially the spirants — very common as final 
sounds in English — that are subject to this abuse, my figures will 
be confined to them. Oldham's chief work, the four satires on the 
Jesuits (exclusive of the Prologue), numbers 1034 lines; Dryden's 
greatest satire, Absalom and Achitophel, numbers 1031 lines. The 
two afford, therefore, a fair basis of comparison. 

In Absalom and Achitophel Dryden rimes voiced spirants with 
voiced spirants 77 times (z 54, rz 7, nz 4, Iz 1, v 8, vz 3), and 
voiceless spirants with voiceless spirants 39 times (s 20, rs 8, ns 8, 
/ 2, f> 1). Similarly Oldham in the Satyrs upon the Jesuits rimes 
voiced with voiced 74 times (z 35, rz 12, nz 6, Iz 9, v 11, vz 1), 
and voiceless with voiceless 41 times (s 25, rs 3, ns 9, p 4) . That 
is to say, both Dryden and Oldham rime voiced spirants together 
and voiceless spirants together, in the proportion of about two to 
one and at the rate of about 112 times in 1000 lines. But in addi- 
tion to this Oldham rimes voiced spirants with the corresponding 
voiceless spirants 58 times (s-z 35, rs-rz 4, ns-nz 7, Is-lz 1, f-v 7, 
st-zd 4), whereas Dryden shows no crossing of voiced with voiceless 
spirants. 7 Oldham, it would seem, was deaf to the difference 

'In order to forestall the objection that 1031 lines are too few to afford 
a safe basis of generalization, I have been at the pains to go thru the 
whole body of Dryden's verse, exclusive of the drama, for voiced-voiceless 
spirant rimes. There are 52227 lines in the Cambridge Dryden, all rimed. 
Two points about Dryden's pronunciation should first be noted. (1) The 
monosyllables is, was, lias and his have a voiceless final consonant under 
the rime-stress in Dryden's practise. According to Jespersen, Modem 
English Grammar 6.63, Butler in 1633 records only s in was, is, his; but 
there can be no doubt what Dryden's practise was. In the 52227 lines he 
rimes was 7 times with pass, 4 times with place, twice with face, race, 
space, glass, once with moss, surpass, Pythagoras, embrace and only once 
with a z sound, cause (Bigismunda and Guiscardo 691-2); he rimes is 
twice with Hiss, once with miss, kiss, and once flat is with Atys; he rimes 
his twice with this, once with masterpiece, bellypiece; and has once, with 
face. (2) The noun sacrifice has a voiced final, riming with z 25 times 
against once with s (this — sacrifice, Aeneis v, 642-3). With these excep- 
tions, the following figures are governed by modern American pronuncia- 
tion. In 52227 lines Dryden rimes s with z 35 times, st with zd twice, 
J> with 8 6 times, besides two cases that I am not sure of, charges — verjuice 
(Fourth Satire of Persius 72-3 — probably a case of Jespersen's 'new Ver- 
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between these two kinds of sounds. The number of crost rimes is 
almost exactly half the sum of his true rimes in the two kinds. 
Even in his translations of Bion and Moschus, which he said he 
made " to shew that the way I took [in the Satyrs upon the Jesuits'], 
was out of choice, not want of Judgment, and that my Genius is 
not wholly uncapable of performing upon more gay and agreeable 
Subjects, if my humour inclined me to exercise it," he rimes s with 
z 5 times, rs with rz once, ns with nz twice, / with v three times — 
voiced with voiceless .spirants 11 times in 451 lines. 8 

The 217 lines of MacFlecknoe are, of course, too few to make a 
test of this kind quite conclusive. But the results, so far as they 
go, point all one way. In MacFlecknoe z rimes with z 5 times, 
rz with rz once, nz with nz once, s with s 3 times, rs with rs once, 
ns with ns 6 times — in all, voiceless spirants rime together 10 times 
and voiced spirants 7 times. Nowhere does a voiced rime with a 
voiceless spirant. Judging by his practise in the Satyrs, Oldham 
would be expected in a poem of the length of MacFlecknoe to rime 
voiced with voiceless spirants 12 times, and even by the standard 

ner's Law') and liouse — rendezvous (Prologue for the Women when they 
acted at the Old Theatre in Lincoln's Itm Fields 5-6 — perhaps a comic, 
perhaps merely an eye rime). He nowhere rimes ns with nz, rs with rz, Is 
with Iz, f with v, or fs with vs. In his major satirical and controversial 
poems — Absalom and Achitophel, The Medal, Absalom and Achitophel II, 
301-509, Religio Laid, The Bind and the Panther, together 4601 lines — 
there are but two instances of a voiced riming with a voiceless consonant, 
The Hind and the Panther, 1680-2, 2339-41. 

8 In the whole body of Oldham's Works exclusive of the Cowleyan odes 
(which I did not include because, in the case of so faulty a rimer as Old- 
ham, the loose structure of these odes makes it impossible to be sure 
■whether a rime is intended or not), 6635 lines, voiced are rimed with 
voiceless spirants 192 times — at the rate, that is, of about once in 34 
lines. In the Satyrs upon the Jesuits he so rimes, on the average, once 
in 18 lines; in his translation of the Ars Poetica, about once in 24 lines. 
The longest single stretch without such a rime is 174 lines. 

Oldham has, of course, other false rimes, among them that of n with ng. 
One word, if it occurred in rime in MacFlecknoe, would be a pretty satis- 
factory test for the two claimants to the authorship. Dryden rimes cause 
83 times in the Cambridge edition — 55 times with laics, 13 times with 
draws, 12 times with applause, and once each with claws, jaws, and 
(wrongly) teas. Oldham rimes it with foes 5 times, with chose twice, with 
oppose twice, with repose, disclose, arose, those, and engross once each, 
with laws twice, with straws once, and with prays once. But the word is 
not used in rime in MacFlecknoe. 
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of his translations of Bion and Moschus we should expect him to 
make this kind of false rime 5 times. Dryden, on the other hand, 
would use no voiced- voiceless rimes; and MacFlecTcnoe has none. 
If Oldham wrote it, it is the only piece of his writing, early or late, 
in which he managed to get thru as many as 200 lines without 
falling into his favorite kind of false rime. If he wrote it in 1678, 
before the Satyrs upon the Jesuits, the absence in it of any trace 
of this apparently native defect of Oldham's ear, which he could 
not correct even when he set himself to write melodiously, is still 
more remarkable. 

Certainly if Dryden did make up his mind, after Oldham was 
beyond the bourne from which no contestants return, to take to 
himself the credit for his young friend's greatest work, it was 
fortunate for him not only that that work was originally published 
as " by the author of Absalom and Achitophel," but also that in a 
quite definite point of verse technique it was like Absalom and 
Achitophel and unlike Oldham's acknowledged work. Otherwise 
his own lines to Oldham's memory might have betrayed him. 

H. M. Belden. 

University of Missowi. 



THE SOCIAL SATIRES OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

Part I 

All but the last of the satiric novels of Thomas Love Peacock are 
compassed within the sixteen years from 1815 to 1831, a time 
when — although Europe was outwardly given over to reaction — the 
social ideas, rationalistic and sentimental, of the French Revolution 
were still smoldering issues, and when most serious writers felt, at 
least distantly, the tidal waves of the great cataclysm. Born in 
1785, twelve years after Coleridge and seven before Shelley, and 
living on until 1866, Peacock stands between the older generation 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth and Southey, and the younger generation 
of Shelley and Keats. During the French Revolution, he was, like 
his friend Shelley, too young to understand and sympathize with 
the revulsion against radicalism during the Terror and Napoleon's 
conquest of Switzerland. This might lead one to suppose Peacock, 
like Shelley, a radical; but he seems scarcely more in accord with 



